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perty while Burke sees in inequality a God-ordained order and
regards it like property as an indispensable guarantee of a well-
poised and healthy society. Burke was mainly a traditionalist
who revered the collective wisdom of the past and distrusted that
of individuals, while Rousseau was a romanticist who believed in
the essential goodness of human nature* and assumed that the
common pepple, unspoilt by civilization, had preserved that
original goodness best. Rousseau, moreover, was an inconsistent
romanticist who largely indulged in abstract speculations and
expected that an all-powerful State would make the citizens free,
virtuous and happy.
Burke did everything to incite England to war with revolu-
tionary France, but he was not a nationalist of the aggressive
sort. His attitude in the questions of the American revolution
and of justice for India show that national prestige and power
were to him not paramount aims. He had a clearer view of the
nature of national feelings than Rousseau and was well aware of
the fact that the longing for superiority and domination could be
found in all classes.1 " The desire of having some one below
them, descends to those who are the very lowest of all." As a
young man he published his Vindication of Natural Society, in which
he says that the mere division of mankind into separate societies
was a perpetual source in it elf of hatred and dissensions among
them. History shows that far the greater parts of the quarrels
between several nations had scarcely any other occasion than that
these nations were different combinations of people and called by
different names. To an Englishman the name of a Frenchman,
a Spaniard, an Italian raises, of course, ideas of hatred and con-
tempt. Yet th<e simple name of man, applied properly, never
fails to work a salutary effect.
It is generally recognized to-day that Burke's attacks against
the principles of the French Revolution were inspired by such
fanaticism that he widely overshot the mark. Nevertheless, it
must be said that the English tradition which Burke followed in
his definition of a nation has in the long run proved more con-
ducive to national unity, solidarity and freedom than the tradition
of the French Revolution, though it must not be overlooked that
this latter tradition had a great influence on England, too. When
Friedrich Gentz, a great admirer of Burke, came in 1802 to Eng-
land he was overwhelmed by the impression of her national
organism. In his letters he praises the English as a perfect whole,
as the only real nation that exists, with an entirely definite char-
1 Cfl Morley, p. 113.